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Reviews 

Let us go hence. One can not say that these poems show 
any decline of power, though perhaps, if one read as a friend 
and not as a stranger, one would find their sorrow too great. 
In any case no one who loves his Dowson will go without 
this memoir, this book which is in part his own letters gath- 
ered by that friend of his youth to whom they were written. 

E.P. 

Crack o Dawn , by Fannie Stearns Davis (Mrs. A. McK. 

Gifford). Macmillan. 

This poet walks on the hills, loves the wind, and feels 
the eerieness of life. One discerns a fine free spirit in her, 
and now and then one hears a flute-like voice of singular 
sweetness and purity. But we begin to feel, in many of 
these poems, a certain straining of the note; we hear the 
same motive over and over, and detect a holding-on to naive 
childlikeness. 

Of course I shall be reminded that the poet is lost indeed 
who loses his childlike freshness of vision. But this does not 
interfere with a poet's growing up when he comes to years of 
maturity, and facing life with an adult mind. Mrs. Gifford 
should be taken off her windy New England hills, should be 
racked and torn by the more searching winds of experience. 
At present her poetry needs enrichment — it is all up in the 
air. There is aspiration in this book, fancy, a wistful sense 
of wonder, but no reality, no rooted, growing, breathing pas- 
sion of life. 

Indeed, the poet confesses all this with engaging frank- 
ness in poems like What if I Grow Old and Gray, which 
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sees no life beyond youth ; or Restlessness, in which "nothing 
life says comes clear," or this lovely one, Escape: 

Now since I cannot make it out — 
Why people love and lose and die; 

Why there is agony and doubt, 
And so much cause to brood and cry : 

Oh, since I cannot understand 
God's will for all the world, and me — 

I will go take the wind's cold hand 
And dance a little, foolishly. 

We like also The New House, The Unborn, The Storm 
Dance, Profits, As I Drank Tea Today, and others, most of 
which strike wistfully the same note. H. M. 

Songs of the Outlands, Ballads of the Hoboes, and Other 
Verse, by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
The duly sophisticated critic may dispose of this book by 
labeling it Bret-Hartish or Kiplingesque. But this critic, 
who has listened to cow-boy yarns on the way to the Snake- 
dance, and to whom Arizona is a word of magic, finds in it 
the authentic free-range spirit, the authentic cow-boy cadence. 
It is, in short, the best verse of its kind which has been writ- 
ten in this century, or perhaps since Bret Harte himself. 

Some of these ballads and lyrics of rangers and hoboes 
are too good to perish. I should say that Out There Some- 
where, Sunshine Over Yuma, Oliver West, and the three 
hobo monologues — The Sheep and the Goats, Ballade of the 
Boes and Along the Shore, will surely be a part of that final 
small collection of dialect poems immortalizing the spirit of 
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